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years, 1629-32, that they were masters of Quebec, the
English had engaged in trade with the Indians. It was
the English who had introduced into the colony the
practice of exchanging brandy for furs brought by the
natives. The French traders quickly adopted the same
plan. Champlain and his successors, witnesses of the
excesses which the use of brandy provoked amongst
the Indians, forbade, with many penalties, the sale of
all liquor. In spite of these repeated prohibitions, of
the abjurgations of the missionaries, and of severe
punishments inflicted on those who violated the law,
the clandestine trade in brandy was never completely
suppressed. Not only that, but though it was con-
demned in the name of morality by the religious
authorities the commerce was tolerated and even en-
couraged by the civil authority, for political and
economic reasons. It became a matter of custom, and
though the greed of the traders was largely responsible
for it, other reasons permitted governor or intendant to
justify their actions. None other than the illustrious
Colbert, in a letter to the intendant, Talon, had given
this unexpected explanation: "The trade in brandy is
absolutely necessary to draw the savages to the French
colonies and by this means to give them the first smat-
tering of the true faith."

Conceptions of duty so sharply opposed explain the
various kinds of unpleasant dealings that Monseigneur
de Laval and his successor, Monseigneur de Saint-
Vallier had with the governors, d'Argenson, d'Avau-
gour, Mesy and Frontenac. For the rest it must be
realized that both sides had their great and small faults
and that they were to the same degree jealous of their
respective authorities. No doubt Monseigneur de